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ABSTRACT 



The study of less commonly taught languages (LCTLs ) presents 
challenges different from those faced by more commonly taught languages. LCTL 
educators are challenged by the unavailability of instructional resources and 
opportunities and lack of access to cultures. Only recently have LCTL 
teachers and researchers begun to identify problems and potential pathways 
toward collective solutions to these special challenges. They have identified 
five conditions for learning and teaching LCTLs in the United States: (1) 

Because learning an LCTL is a lifelong learning career and requires spending 
more time outside the classroom living the demands of the LCTL culture, the 
proper role of formal instruction is to enhance and sustain that career; (2) 
developing LCTL expertise is the only reasonable career goal for LCTL 
learners and teachers; (3) truly effective LCTL learning and teaching must be 
culture-based; (4) learners, teachers, and teacher trainers are responsible 
for their own programs to achieve expertise; (5) all LCTL learning and 
instruction must be adapted to local conditions. Discussion of this is 
followed by a statement and discussion of assumptions and the implications 
for learners, teachers, and the training of teachers. At the present time, 
there is no institution whose language programs address all these conditions 
and considerations or deal with the implications. (KFT) 



Reproductions supplied by EDRS are the best that can be made 
from the original document. 
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This doc um ent is not a transcript or in any way a complete record of the proceedings 
of the institute. It is rather an effort on the part of the authors to grasp a vast discus- 
sion that covered five days of extensive meetings, and to bring out the most critical 
and recurrent themes of the institute. 



"We struck out along that trail for a couple of days. 

Mark Twain 

Huck Finn and Tom Sawyer among the Indians 
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PREFACE 



“We shall not cease from exploration 
And the end of all our exploring 
Will be to arrive where we started 
And know the place for the first time.” 



- T. S. Eliot 



This doc um ent was produced from the deliberations of the Task Force for Teacher 
Training in the Less Co mm only Taught Languages, organized as a su mm er institute 
by the National Council of Organizations of Less Commonly Taught Languages at 
Bryn Mawr College, June 23 to 28, 1991. Participants, their languages, and home 
institutions or sponsoring organizations are listed below: 
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INTRODUCTION: PRINCIPAL CONSIDERATIONS 



The study of less commonly taught lan- 
guages (LCTLs) is not conducted in a 
vacuum. The study of all foreign lan- 
guages and the broader educational con- 
cerns of our society must be considered 
when deliberating the directions of an edu- 
cational field. Teachers of the less com- 
monly taught languages have not tradi- 
tionally been part of the ongoing debates 
in foreign language study, but in the past 
few years representatives of these various 
languages have identified problems and 
potential pathways toward collective so- 
lutions. These emerging deliberations 
have set the LCTLs apart from other 
groups in the foreign language teaching 
co mmuni ty, not so much in terms of how 
educators discuss theory and practice, but 
more because of the unavailability of in- 
structional resources and opportunities in 
this country and Western (European) 
learners' lack of access to cultures. In or- 
der to clarify their positions for the pur- 
poses of improving existing instruction 
and achieving better instructional oppor- 
tunities, a task force of educators involved 
in instruc ting a wide variety of LCTLs has 
identified five interrelated areas of con- 
cern that are fundamental to the learn- 
ing and teaching of LCTLs in the United 
States. These are the themes that per- 
meate all levels of ongoing discussions 
on learning, teaching, and the training 



of teachers in the LCTLs. 

1 Lifelong language learning ca- 
reer. 

The overwhelming motivation for 
Americans to learn LCTLs is the intention 
to interact with the cultures of these lan- 
guages. Learning to function more suc- 
cessfully within a culture is a never-end- 
ing process, whether the culture is native 
or foreign. Therefore, it is obvious that 
fulfilling the intention to function within 
a culture of a language that is far removed 
from American culture and the use of 
American English presents a complex and 
persistent challenge. The institutional re- 
sources available for training Americans 
to realize these intentions are woefully in- 
adequate. Anyone who has learned to suc- 
cessfully meet the demands of living in an 
LCTL culture has spent more time gain- 
ing this ability outside formal instruction 
than in school. Learning an LCTL, then, 
is. a lifelong learning career; the proper role 
of formal instruction is to enhance and 
sustain that career. 

2 Expertise. 

The only reasonable goal for learn- 
ers and teachers of LCTLs is to develop 
expertise in their respective career fields. 
At any given time, learners of a language 
are somewhere on a continuum from nov- 
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ice to expert either in general ability in 
the language or in a specified set of skills 
in the language. Likewise, language 
teachers range from novice to expert in 
their general understanding and practice 
of teaching. Whether teachers or learn- 
ers are at the novice stage or the expert 
stage of their respective careers creates 
qualitative differences in the way they 
conduct themselves. The movement from 
novice to expert is a deliberate and de- 
manding process; it does not happen by 
accident, by virtue of native abilities, or 
by simply repeating novice behavior and 
exercising novice knowledge. 

3 Culture-based learning and 
teaching. 

If the intention of learners of LCTLs 
is to function in the LCTL culture, then 
the broader enterprise is that of intercul- 
tural communication, and the develop- 
ment of linguistic s kill s is incidental to it. 
Communication only works within an un- . 
derstood (even misunderstood) context, 
and a culture is 

the broadest iden- onewhohaadem 0 n- 
tifiable context 8ucce gg with 

within which com- member 80 f t he rel- 



evant society. 



municative abili- 
ties and language 
abilities operate. Experienced learners 
an d teachers of LCTLs most commonly 
fpcus on culture as the cause of com muni - 
cative diffi culties. Most American learn- 
ers are experienced with cultures within 
the broader Western cultural traditions or 
with cognate cultures that dominate aca- 
demic institutions and popular media. 
Whether learners start with culture, lan- 
guage, or area studies, if they progress 
toward negotiating their needs within a 
noncognate culture, they will inevitably 
resort to analyses of that culture as a 



means of observing and assessing success- 
ful behavior. An expert learner is one who 
has demonstrable success interacting with 
members of the relevant society. An ex- 
pert teacher of LCTLs is a person who is 
most able to assist learners in understand- 
ing the strategies and tactics of interact- 
ing with the cultures in question. 

4 Responsibility. 

Learners, teachers, and teacher 
trainers are responsible for their own pro- 
grams for achieving expertise. Learners 
of LCTLs will necessarily manage signifi- 
cant portions of their own study. It is as- 
sumed that learners will never learn 
enough in the classroom to finish a course 
successfully and will never learn enough 
in a. course (or series of courses) to. negoti- 
ate a foreign culture successfully. Begin- 
ning early in their careers as learners of 
LCTLs, successful learners assume re- 
sponsibility for managing their own learn- 
ing. In addition to providing learners with 
the optimal conditions for learning, expert 
teachers guide learners toward efficient 
learning management. At the same time, 
aided by training opportunities and re- 
search, teachers are responsible for nego- 
tiating their own way toward expertise. 

5 Local Conditions. 

Every locality has unique condi- 
tions. Collective efforts to solve problems 
across the broad diversity represented by 
LCTLs and American educational institu- 
tions can lead to successful outcomes only 
by adapting to local conditions. Attempts 
to draw sweeping conclusions about the 
study and teaching of LCTLs are at best 
interesting exercises without principled 
methods to make the conclusions address 
the strengths and weaknesses of any given 
language-learning setting. 
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CONDITIONS FOR LEARNING LCTLs 



Statement of Goal 



If a general framework for LCTL study in 
the United States is to emerge from the 
deliberations among teachers of these lan- 
guages, there must be agreement on the 
conditions that compose the foundations 
of such a framework. At the present time, 
the field recognizes a set of conditions that 
captures the empirical and experiential 
knowledge that subtends theory and prac- 
tice. These conditions relate to a single 
goal for LCTL study from which five basic 
assumptions are derived. Each of these 
assumptions in turn has serious implica- 
tions for learners, teachers, and the train- 
ing of teachers. . 



The goal of 
all LCTL study is 
to enable learners 
to interact in and 
with the culture 
being studied. 
The culture being 



The goal of all 
LCTL study is to en- 
able learners to in- 
teract in and with 
the culture being 
studied. 



studied is hereafter referred to as C2. The 
ability to communicate in and with C2 is 
understood to represent a demonstrable 
capacity to perform appropriate social in- 
teractions. Communication in and with a 
culture involves a language or specific lin- 
guistic code within the context of commu- 
nicative and cultural competencies. 1 

An analogy can be drawn between 
C2 interaction and the grammar of any 
given language. The command of gram- 
mar permits an individual to perform lin- 
guistically without consciously attending 
to the phonology, morphology, syntax, and 
discourse combinations of the language. In 
essence, one has learned to speak a lan- 
guage when one has achieved the ability 
to talk and carry on a conversation at the 
same time. Likewise, an individual can 



function in C2 when he or she behaves in 
culturally appropriate ways and accu- 
rately communicates his or her intentions 
and perceives the intentions of others. 
Learning to do this in C2 is an ongoing 
progress toward developing expertise. 
Expertise in functioning in C2 for most 
learners of LCTLs means being able to 
perceive the intentions of members of C2 
and to be a successful foreign participant 
in that culture. The cultural distance be- 
tween American learners of LCTLs and 
members of C2, not to mention the obvi- 
ous racial and ethnic differences in most 
cases, ensures that learners will not fully 
integrate into C2. Thus, it is reasonable 
to expect that successful learners of C2 will 
feel comfortable as foreigners, will be able 
to make natives comfortable interacting 
with them, but will never achieve “native- 
ness.” 



Assumptions 



There are five basic assumptions that con- 
strain and inform all activities of language 
learners, teachers, and teacher trainers. 

I The ability to function in C2 
requires both procedural and 
declarative knowledge of C2. 
Procedural knowledge, or “knowing 
how,” is necessary but not sufficient for 
functioning as a normative in C2. Declara- 
tive knowledge, or “knowing what,” will 
frame and guide the approach to proce- 
dural knowledge. Declarative knowledge 
is especially impor tan t to adult learners 
of a lang uage as a scaffolding for the de- 
velopment of procedural knowledge. 

All language use is made meaning- 
ful by cultural and social contexts. How- 
ever, to the learner of a language, these 
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contexts are not obvious and must be made 
explicit by arranging and associating in- 
stances of performance within the target 
lahguage, and by descriptions in the base 

language. In many "77^““ 

, ,, All language use is 

instances these _ ° _ 

x , v j c made meaningful 

two methods or , , 

, . , by cultural and so- 

analysis are used . , 

, . , cial contexts. 

by learners to 

build redundancy in their cognitive grasp 
of the language and culture being stud- 
ied. At any given time, a learner’s knowl- 
edge of a language may be implicit and/or 
explicit. That is to say that at one time a 
learner may be able to behave appropri- 
ately and explain that behavior; at another 
time, he or she may not be able to explain 
the appropriate behavior; at still another 
time, the learner may be able to explain 
appropriate behavior but not behave ap- 
propriately. We may conclude that in the 
creation of an effective learning environ- 
ment, learners must have access to both 
declarative and procedural knowledge and 
teachers must include both types of knowl- 
edge in their teaching. 

2 The primary responsibility of 
the learner is performance. 

A learner is someone who is in the 
process of learning: this distinguishes a 
learner from a student, which is a role in 
an institution. For a student or anyone 
else to become a learner, it is necessary to 
have goals and to derive from the environ- 
ment the means for achieving those goals. 
Thus, in a language program learners are 
responsible for extracting the maximum 
benefit from available resources— namely 
teachers and materials. Most learners of 
LCTLs in a formal learning environment 
spend the majority of their time studying 
on their own. This means that learners 
are responsible for managing their instruc- 
tion outside of class where there is no in- 



teraction with or supervision by a teacher. 
Additionally, when learners exit a formal 
learning environment, whether at the 
highest level or at any lower level, if they 
are to continue toward expertise in the lan- 
guage, they have no choice but to assume 
responsibility for managing all of their 
learning in informal settings either within 
or outside of C2. If they are living within 
C2, then their primary responsibility is to 
manage interactions with members of that 
culture who are focused on advancing their 
abilities in the 

, . f ,i ■ Most learners of 

language; if they TnrrTo - * r 

, cnn LCTLs m a formal 
are outside of G2, - . . . . 

, , ., . learning environ- 

then they must . _ 

. , , • ment spend the ma- 

locate the maten- . . • _ , . L . 

, • jonty of their time 

als that allow ei- * . r . . 

studying on their 
ther maintenance s 

, r own. 
or improvement ot 

language skills and must maximize their 
use through efficient self-management, as 
well as manage interactions with repre- 
sentatives of C2. Thus, if the performance 
of learners is the basis on which all LCTL 
learning is conducted, and if the study of 
the LCTL is mostly self-managed, we con- 
clude that the learners bear primaiy re- 
sponsibility for their own performance and 
for utilizing the opportunities for perform- 
ing. 

By emphasizing the performance of . 
culturally prescribed behavior as the goal, 
we situate learners as the organizing con- 
stituent of language instruction. The best 
available analysis of C2 identifies the de- 
sired behaviors and prioritizes them to 
some degree. At the same time the basic 
rationale for providing organized instruc- 
tion is that learners share fundamental 
cognitive capacities. Thus, learners ap- 
proach the material in s imil ar ways and 
are headed toward the same general goal. 
Despite common genetic predispositions 
and a lifetime in the base culture, there is 
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significant variation among learners. 
Learners vary in innate capacities and in 
acquired strategies for learning. They also 
vary considerably in their expectations 
concerning a program of instruction, in 
their assumptions on how the program of 
instruction operates, and in the ways they 
perceive conforming to any given program 
of instruction. 

The focus on how learners perform 
targeted skills provides smother major 
commonality. To 

acquire a specified Learners .«* 

skill or set of skills lnn f*f capacities 

all learners travel . “ a ^ ired 
basically the same Regies for Uam- 



track of simulated ln ^' 



and exploratory performance of that skill. 
In basic terms, any targeted behavior is 
learned by performing that behavior. 
However, the necessary performance of a 
behavior may be approached in a variety 
of ways. There will be great variation in 
learners’ abilities and their preferences for 
approaching how they perform behavior 
specified by analyses of culture and the 
pedagogical presentations. 

Thus, we may conclude that the 
emphasis on learner performance neces- 
sitates explicit instruction about targeted 
skills, levels of skills, and accessibility of 
skills, while providing learners with the 
means to manage their own instruction ef- 
ficiently. 

3 Learning to function in C2 re- 
quires a program of lifelong 
learning. 

Most LCTLs are demonstrably 
more difficult for American learners than 
the more commonly taught languages, 
namely Spanish, French, and German. 
The evidence of this difficulty is that in- 
stitutions providing instruction in a wide 
range of languages find it necessary to 



devote varying amounts of instructional 
time to reach comparable levels of profi- 
ciency in various languages. 2 The experi- 
ence of the field suggests that the diffi culty 
derives from writing systems that differ 
from the alphabetic principle of the learn- 
ers’ base languages and from cultures that 
are not cognate with the Western tradi- 
tion. This implies that the vast majority 
of institutions that provide opportunities 
to learn LCTLs cannot offer sufficient 
quantities of instruction for students to 
achieve an expert level of performance. 
For any given learner of an LCTL, formal 
instruction occupies a relatively short pe- 
riod of time in the long career path toward 
developing expertise. Responsible pro- 
grams of instruction motivate learners to 
be involved with C2 in their daily lives and 
provide the means for making this involve- 
ment effective in gaining expertise. 

4 The design of instruction is 
based on the best understand- 
ing of the learning process. 
Although our understanding of 
learning is inadequate in any absolute 
sense, enough is known to provide a ratio- 
nale for constructing learning environ- 
ments that attend more to the needs of 
learners than to the convenience of teach- 
ers and institutions. The parameters of a 

formal learning 

, Learners perform 
environment may . ‘ 

, ,, , . - 8 kills m a sequence 

be thought of as a , , , 

, _ ... that progresses 

set of constraints - . . , 

j i. 1 . • from simple to com- 
imposed on the in- , 

structional mate- 

rials, the teachers, and the students of a 
particular program. Some of the con- 
straints on the formal learning environ- 
ment are common in instructional pro- 
grams. Other constraints, if recognized, 
would cause radical changes in the way 
LCTL instruction is currently conducted. 
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In terms of skill getting, the first 
constraints are those that relate to the 
sched ulin g of learner performance. In pro- 
gressing from novice to expert, learners 
perform skills in a sequence that 
progresses from simple to complex, that 
typifies short-term and long-term goals, 
and that allows 



The relationship be- 
tween learning and 
the environment in 
which learning is 
conducted is an im- 



sufficient time to 
acquire those 
skills. Learners of 
LCTLs consis- 
tently confront f ant but often 
skills and sets o 0ver l 00 ked aspect of 

the language learn- 
ing process. 



skills that are sig- 
nificantly unlike 
their prior linguis- 



tic and cultural experiences; therefore, 
learner of LCTLs must spend more time 
in mastering those skills. 

At any given point in a program of 
instruction, a learner is at a particular 
skill level. The more "aware learners are 
of where they are in the development of a 
desired capacity to perform, the more able 
they are to manage and judge the efficacy 
of their instruction. Thus, establishing 
goals and assessing progress toward those 
goals are crucial information to learners. 
In addition, successful learners need a 
basic awareness of the interrelationship 
between the targeted C2 skills in order to 
avoid attempting to develop performance 
capabilities for which they do not have the 
sustaining skills. 

Every learner has a unique percep- 
tion of the learning environment. Al- 
though a particular class is composed of a 
number of individuals who belong to the 
same group because of similar abilities and 
experiences, individual learners may re- 
act differently to any given instructional 
initiative. This implies that successful 
learners must be prepared to discover as- 
pects of the instructional situation that ad- 



vance development and to work to com- 
pensate in areas where an individual 
weakness hinders the desired develop- 
ment. 

The relationship between learning 
and the environment in which lear n i n g is 
conducted is an important but often over- 
looked aspect of the language learning 
process. Learners do not usually demand, 
and institutions and teachers do not usu- 
ally provide, physical learning environ- 
ments for languages that are significantly 
different from those for any other instruc- 
tional purpose. Given the deficiencies of 
the physical aspects of the learning envi- 
ronment, learners and their teachers are 
required to construct a nonphysical envi- 
ronment favorable to language learning. 
This is accomplished primarily through 
offering culturally appropriate social in- 
teractions modeled by the teacher and 
mental imagery derived from study mate- 
rials. The efficacy of C2 native instruc- 
tors and vivid media— video and audio — 
emerges from this carryover effect to the 
learning situation. The more learners psy- 
chologically enhance their learning envi- 
ronment by gleaning appropriate images 
from their study, the more they will ex- 
tract from the instructional opportunities 
prepared for them by their instructors. 
Because the learning process spans both 
formal and informal learning situations, 
the ability to construct a maximally effec- 
tive learning environment is a valuable 
means for moving toward expertise. 

The learning process requires learn- 
ers to attend to the context in which a be- 
havior is practiced and learned. Every in- 
stance of learning occurs in a particular 
context. This implies that learning a speci- 
fied skill depends on the understanding 
of the context in which the learning occurs. 
Languages are huge symbolic systems that 
are imbued with meaning by context that 
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is in turn provided by an even larger sym- 
bolic system: culture. Thus, language 
must be learned within a cultural context. 
The more learners 



are able to dis- 
criminate between 
the contexts im- 
posed by their 
base culture and 
those imposed by 



The learning pro- 
cess requires learn- 
ers to attend to the 
context in which a 
behavior is prac- 
ticed and learned. 



C2, the more able they are to develop the 
prerequisite memories for efficiently solv- 
ing problems in C2 and to construct the 
redundancies that facilitate the recollec- 
tion process. 

Learning to function in C 2 is tre- 
mendously complex. The human brain is 
the most complex entity in the known uni- 
verse, and a culture and its language are 
the most complex products of the interac- 
tions of h uman brains. Thus, there is no 
chance to underestimate the complexity of 
the process of learning to function in a for- 
eign language and culture. However, 
learners manage to learn, teachers man- 
age to teach, and researchers manage to 
discover generalities about how the brain 
learns. Although a learner is not com- 
pelled to have explicit knowledge of the 
learning process, the more learners under- 
stand how 1 the learning process shapes the 
learning environment, the more likely 
learners will be to emerge from a formal 
learning environment with functional, if 
implicit, knowledge of the learning process 
as it pertains to a specific language. 



5 The efficacy of a learning envi- 
ronment is realized by system- 
atic assessment and feedback in 
reference to specific goals. 

Assessment is the basic means of 
keeping our bearings within the complexi- 
ties of the foreign language learning envi- 
ronment. The prerequisite for systematic 



assessment is the establishment of explicit 
long- and short-term goads. If learners do 
not know where they are headed along the 
continuum toward expertise, assessment 
of where they are can have little more than 
the immediate emotional impact of being 
approved of by their teachers or of com- 
pleting a unit of instruction. Assessment 
is most effective when all participants in 
the learning environment share in the 
knowledge of how effective everyone’s ef- 
forts are in advancing toward expertise. 
In a fully amplified assessment system, 
teachers and learners learn from one an- 
other, and both affect the conduct of the 
overall learning program. Thus, assess- 
ment and feedback comprise a mutually 
engaging process among all participants 
in a foreign language learning environ- 
ment. 



Implications 



Working under an assumed goal and ba- 
sic assumptions has radical consequences. 
The goal and the assumptions presented 
here are not statements that anyone in- 
volved in foreign language education 
would contest. However, establishing the 
stated goal and constructing instruction 
on these assumptions would fundamen- 
tally change the way foreign languages are 
taught. There are far-reaching implica- 
tions for all aspects of language instruc- 
tion, but here we simply want to address 
the implications for learners, teachers, and 
the training of teachers. 

As participants with full responsi- 
bility for their abilities to benefit from the 
learning environment, learners are suc- 
cessful in proportion to their capacity to 
work toward the goal within the con- 
straints of these assumptions. 
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Implications for Learners: 

I The knowledge of C2 behavior 
facilitates the ability to func- 
tion in C2. 

To achieve their intentions in C2, 
learners must involve themselves with two 
interrelated domains of knowledge: lin- 
guistic knowledge and contextual knowl- 
edge. By attending to both domains and 
by continually contextualizing behavior 
within C2, the learner proceeds toward 
expertise. In this process, learners dis- 
cover the me anin g by which a new behav- 
ior is transferred to short-term memory 
and encode the behavior redundantly in 
terms of sound, pattern, meaning, situa- 
tion, and symbol, thereby developing long- 
term memory in C2 and L2. 

Learners demonstrate knowledge 
by perfor min g C2 behaviors that have been 

observed in C2 and 

. _ . To achieve their in- 

identified as ap- ... . 

. , , • tentions m C J, 

propnate to a par- . . . 

. , , , f . learner 8 must m- 

ticular level of in- T , , T 

, ,. . . volve themselves 

struction. At any ... . . . 

. with two mterre- 
given time, then, . . ■, , . ~ 

f ... lated domains ot 

learners either , . . 

1 -n .i i. knowledge: linguis- 
perform skills that , , 

i_ , . tic knowledge and 

are observable C2 , , 

... , contextual knowl- 

behaviors or work , ■ 

_ . edge. 

toward performing 

such skills. The analyses that have iden- 
tified the appropriate C2 behaviors to be 
practiced and that identify the skills that 
sustain these behaviors can emerge as ei- 
ther explicit or implicit knowledge in 
learners. Implicit knowledge is perform- 
able but not explicable; explicit knowledge 
is explicable but may not be performable. 
Thus, at any given time learners may or 
may not be able to explain an appropriate 
C2 behavior even if they are able to per- 
form the behavior. However the more ex- 
plicit knowledge learners have, the more 



capable they are of observing and analyz- 
ing the process of learning to function in 
C2. 

2 The learner performs C2 behav- 
iors. 

Learner performance is another 
proportional factor. The more learners 
perform appropriate C2 behaviors the 
more successful they will be in lea rnin g to 
interact with C2. In order to succeed, 
learners must find ways to perform and 
to evaluate their performance. This means 
learners must recognize the variety of 
ways to access any given C2 behavior and 
then make sure that the approach to that 
behavior does not stop short of actually 
performing that behavior. Learners are 
responsible for performing targeted behav- 
iors and discovering the possible ways to 
perform the targeted behaviors. Although 
the teacher may assume responsibility for 
providing the opportunities to perform, the 
learners themselves step onto the stage 
both physically and psychologically. 
Throughout the process successful learn- 
ers assess their own behavior in light of 
experiences and goals. They observe par- 
allel behaviors of other learners and con- 
stantly evaluate the learning environment 
in terms of the quantity and quality of per- 
formance opportunities. While assessing 
their individual progress learners are cog- 
nizant of personal goals, both long-term 
and short-term, and constantly reassess 
these goals in light of ongoing learning ex- 
periences. 

3 Learners act on the under- 
standing that gaining expertise 
in an LCTL is a lifelong process. 
If there is to be significant progress 
toward expertise, learners of an LCTL will 
realize sooner or later that functioning in 
C2 results from persistence in accumulat- 
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ing performing experience rather than Learners are cognizant of the 

from any innate abilities they might indi- strengths and weaknesses of their leara- 
vidually possess. 3 Most people can learn ing environment and identify the incen- 
an LCTL if they rely on their innate abili- tives and disincentives that come with that 
ties to sustain sufficient amounts of study enviro nm ent. They realize there are op- 
and practice and if they develop strategies portunities to pursue learning outside of 
for long-term learning. As learners in- the formal learning environment but are 
crease in their knowledge of C2, they de- at the same time aware that an informal 
velop strategies for managing their own learning environment may misdirect their 
individual learning careers and, thus, efforts because they lack certain linguis- 
progress toward self-managed instruction, tic or cultural knowledge. 

F ormal instruction is an important, even Learners look around. They are 

crucial, component of a learning career aware of more than just the linguistic code, 
that ultimately leads to expertise in C2. and they examine the contexts that give a 
However, it will always be a chronologi- sample of language a specific meaning in 
cally minor portion of a language-leam- a specific social interaction within a par- 
ing career. Thus, a learner’s success in ticular culture, 
gaining expertise in an LCTL is increased 

by an ability and a willingness to operate Learners recognize assessment 

under the assumption that this is an on- and feedback as necessary to 

going process that must be practiced for a their own success. 



lifetime. 

4 Learners are attentive to the 
process of achieving their goals. 
Each learner of an LCTL is pre- 
pared to learn skills, which necessitates 
an awareness of practice and an aware- 
ness that sufficient practice over time 
leads to the. desired abilities. Learners fur- 
ther realize that there is more than one 
approach to attaining a desired skill; 
therefore, in order to identify an op timum 
approach, learners explore the variety of 
approaches the learning environment pro- 
vides for attaining a skill. As they gain 
experience in the learning environment 
and move toward expertise, learners rec- 
ognize that there are stages toward gain- 
ing a skill or a category of skills and that 
there are relationships among skills and 
sets of skills that prescribe the order in 
which those skills are best learned. Learn- 
ers do not persist in trying to master a skill 
if they lack the necessary precursory skills. 



Learners who are oriented toward 
developing expertise are open to evalua- 
tion and responsive to the feedback gen- 
erated by the evaluation process. They 
interpret the feedback in terms of the de- 
fined goals of a course or a program of 
study. The affective aspects of evaluating 
feedback — that is, whether one feels good 
or bad about one’s grade— are secondary 
to the information about the learners’ 
progress toward defined goals. 

While learners are being evaluated, 
they assess their personal experience 
within the learning environment by seek- 
ing opportunities to interact with members 
of C2 outside of class and by evaluating 
how well the learned behavior conforms 
to the social expectations there. Learners 
also seek to have the behavior they have 
learned in the formal situation checked 
against a version of communicative needs 
that is not directly connected to their own 
particular learning environment. In other 
words, learners are willing to be tested for 
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proficiency. When interacting with mem- 
bers of C2 who are not members of their 
learning environment, learners develop a 
cautious approach to interpreting feedback 
on their linguistic skills. Learners will 
neither be carried away by lavish praise 
nor driven to despair by difficulty or a fail- 
ure to communicate. If they are commit- 
ted to the idea of a lifelong learning ca- 
reer, they understand that a communica- 
tive failure at one time is sure to be fol- 
lowed by later successes. 

Implications for Teachers: 

Because the foundations for LCTL 
study are based on the needs of learners, 
the implications for teaching are inextri- 
cably bound to the necessities of learning. 
In almost every instance the role of a 
teacher is to provide optimal learning op- 
portunities. In providing these opportu- 
nities the teacher exercises great respon- 
sibilities, but the teacher is not responsible 
for whether or not any particular student 
chooses to take advantage of the opportu- 
nities and become a learner. 

1 A teacher of C2 creates the op- 
portunities to learn both de- 
clarative knowledge and proce- 
dural knowledge of functioning 
in C2. 

The biggest demand on the 
teacher’s creativity is the need to present 
opportunities to perform C2 behavior. In 
order to create a C2 context, the teacher 
must know as much about the learner's 
culture as about the C2. This is one rea- 
son why a team of teachers that includes 
members of both C2 and the learners’ cul- 
ture is most effective in teaching lan- 
guages of noncognate cultures. A person 
who has adequate knowledge in both C2 
and the learners’ culture is rarely found. 



Furthermore, a person who typically rep- 
resents C2 has never experienced being a 
foreigner in C2. 

Because inexperienced learners of 
a noncognate C2 are incapable of creating 
appropriate C2 contexts, the teacher must 
use the resources of both declarative 
knowledge and procedural knowledge to 
establish those contexts. Perfo rmin g a C2 
behavior cannot have any lasting benefit 
if the people doing the performing do not 
understand the meaning of what they are 
doing. Context creates the meaning, and 
perfor min g a targeted behavior within a 
context presents opportunities for the 
learner to develop redundant encoding 
that is crucial to the automaticity required 
of an individual reacting in and with C2. 

Creating the contexts for perform- 
ing C2 behaviors is just the first step. The 
teacher also identifies the skills and, per- 
haps, subskills that subtend the desired 
behavior and devises drills and exercises 
that ensure that these skills are in place 
before the performance of the targeted be- 
havior is required. In doing this the 
teacher creates a multitude of opportuni- 
ties for the learner to gain implicit knowl- 
edge of C2 behavior and supplements that 
with declarative knowledge that is most 
likely to become the learner’s explicit 
knowledge of C2 behavior. 

2 The teacher creates the oppor- 
tunities for the learner to per- 
form C2 behavior. 

Having identified the behaviors and 
analyzed the skills that subtend the be- 
haviors, the teacher provides the learners 
with a variety of approaches to C2 perfor- 
mance. Once the learners perform the 
skills that are prerequisite to a specified 
behavior, the teacher ensures that the ac- 
tual targeted behavior is reached and per- 
formed. 
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In addition to presenting the C2 
behaviors that are the content of courses, 
the teacher trains students to manage 
their own instruction. At the begi nnin g 
levels of instruction, the teacher instructs 
the learners how to utilize the resources 
of the course, providing the learners with 
the means to exploit all of the course's re- 
sources and to effectively manage their 
learning outside of the classroom. At 
higher levels of instruction, the teacher 
attends to the learners’ abilities to man- 
age their learning in informal settings. 

Throughout a course of instruction, 
a teacher compares assessments of learn- 
ers’ performances to the stated long- and 
short-term goals of the learning program. 
The teacher clearly reports these assess- 
ments to the learners and provides the 
means to interpret those assessments. 
The teacher solicits learners' evaluations 



the design of the course and ongoing in- 
teractions with the learners. 

The most important factor in sus- 
taining a lifelong language-learning career 
is the learners abilities to manage their 
own learning. The teacher advances this 
capacity by providing a progressive means 
for learners to assume responsibility for 
their own learning and by slowly relin- 
quishing control of the learning manage- 
ment process as the formal l an guage in- 
struction advances. Particularly at the 
upper levels of instruction, where learn- 
ers have control of language-specific con- 
tent and language-learning strategies, the 
teacher identifies instruments for lan- 
guage maintenance and improvement tha t 
can function outside of formal learning en- 
vironments and provides the training for 
the effective use of those instruments. 



of the learning environment and responds A The teacher provides a compre- 

as much as possible both to the learners’ Tt hensive presentation of the tar- 

concems and the revealed deficiencies of • * geted C2 behavior, 
the learning environment. Because this entire enterprise per- 



3 The teacher promotes the life- 
long learning career of the 
learner of C2. 

In the early stages of formal instruc- 
tion, the teacher builds the foundation of 
a lifelong learning career for the learners 
by demonstrating that continual and re- 
peated performance rather than inn ate 
ability is the crucial factor in learning to 
function in C2.. 

Without this em- The 7nos * im P or tant 
phasis on perfor- T™ for in sustaining 
mance over time, ® ifelong language 
learners cannot l * a ™™g career is 
gain expertise. the Earners* ability 
T h e to mana S e their 
teacher furthers own Naming. 
this long-range view of language learning 
by inculcating learning strategies through 



tains to skill building, the teacher first 
identifies the most appropriate behavior 
and the skills necessary for the perfor- 
mance of that behavior. 

This entails providing sufficient 
time to acquire the skill through practice 
and presenting a variety of ways to imple- 
ment the practice. The teacher presents 
skills that are appropriate to the levels of 
instruction in terms of sets and subsets of 
skills, and guides learners to the most ef- 
fective use of their practice time. 

In order to provide learners with a 
sense of interacting with C2 and with the 
means for evaluating the efficacy of C2 
behaviors learned in class, the teacher en- 
courages learners to take advantage of 
opportunities to practice C2 behaviors 
outside of the classroom, while advising 
them on the advantages and disadvan- 
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tages of such practice at any particular 
level of development. 

Perhaps one of the most important 
results of implementing this implication 
is the need for the teacher to establish the 
expectation that learners interpret and 
create C2 behavior in the context of C2. 
This means that a 

teacher must en- The te ™ he [ pre ' 
courage the leam- ^nts skills that are 

ers to resist the “PPr°P™te to the 
natural tendency bvels of instruction 

to confine context m * enu °J s , et * and 
to the classroom subsets °f° kMs - 
situation or to their own culture. Other- 
wise, learners risk developing L2 s kill s 
with Cl references. If learners follow this 
path and leam to speak an LCTL using 
the communicative strategies of American 
English, their careers in that LCTL will 
be hampered forever by episodes of dis- 
pleasing interaction with C2 members. 

5 The teacher guides and informs 
the learning process through a 
systematic program of assess- 
ment and feedback. 

The reasons for evaluating learners 
is to provide a basis for advising them and 
making changes in the learning environ- 
ment. To make evaluation effective, the 
teacher provides feedback that is under- 
standable to the students in terms of 
course goals and the learners’ own goals. 
In order to gauge the degree to which the 
formal instruction reflects the communi- 
cative demands of the culture and society 
as a whole, the teacher makes proficiency 
testing available to learners and uses the 
information gained by such testing to ad- 
vise learners on how well they might fare 
in the actual culture and society. Data 
generated by proficiency testing are also 
used to judge how effective the overall in- 
struction within the learning environ- 



ment. In addition to proficiency testing, 
the teacher encourages interaction with 
members of C2. But in order to make this 
interaction effective for advancing the 
learners’ capacity to interact with C2, the 
teacher systematically provides the means 
to interpret both implicit and explicit as- 
sessment of the learners’ C2 behavior by 
members of C2 who are not connected to 
the formal language learning environ- 
ment. 

Implications for Training of Teachers: 

The conditions for learning a less 
commonly taught language, not unlike 
most social constructs, are based on a 
spherical flow of information among learn- 
ers, teachers, and trainers. When we re- 
duce the system and convert it to a linear 
metaphor, we gain sympathy for Bertrand 
Russell’s perceptive interlocutor: “It’s 
turtles all the way down.” That is what a 
woman — a member of an audience on the 
lecture circuit — is reported to have replied 
when Russell challenged her statement 
that the world rode on the back of a turtle 
by asking, “And, My Dear, on what is the 
turtle riding?” When looking for a way to 
grasp the system with the intent of doing 
some engineering on it, the system has to 
stop somewhere. In the deliberations of 
the task force, that stopping point was 
teacher training. In other words, train- 
ing is the last turtle. 

To give this turtle some footing, no 
matter how precarious, we assume that 
the tr ainin g of teachers of LCTLs is best 
done when constrained by the goal and as- 
sumptions stated in this document. The 
implications these constraints have for 
teacher training pertain to the develop- 
ment of teachers from novice to expert in 
terms of their command of theory and 
practice. 
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1 Knowledge is conveyed through 

theory and practice. 

Training teachers of LCTLs in- 
volves imparting both declarative and pro- 
cedural knowledge about learning and 
teaching. This knowledge is conveyed 
through the generalized concepts of theory 
and practice. Theory is the declarative 
knowledge derived from the range of dis- 
cipline knowledge that pertains to lan- 
guage learning and from the study of the 
practice of language learning itself. In 
other words, theory is simply the discourse 
that generates discussions and delibera- 
tions concerning the process of developing 
expertise for learners of these languages. 

.. Practice, on the other hand, is con- 
veyed by both declarative and procedural 
knowledge. The presentation of practice 
is declarative. It is the explanation that 
ties what is to be done to .the theory of the 
fisld. The implementation of practice is 
procedural. It is the physical manifesta- 
tion of theory and practice. 

In the conduct of teacher training, 
getting theory into the mix is no easy task! 
Teachers who are being trained rarely 
want to go beyond the presentation of prac- 
tice. In fact, they often find the presenta- 
tion of practice itself to be tedious and a 









£ provide the means of moving 
from novice to expert. 

In teaching, as in learning, there is 
a qualitative as well as a cumulative dif- 
ference between the novice and the expert. 
Not only do the experts know more, the 
experts can do more with what they know. 
O’Malley and Chamot describe the distinc- 
tion between novice and expert as an in- 
creasing capacity to: 



• Perceive recurring patterns. 

• Represent problems in terms of 
abstract features. 

• Reorganize approaches to prob- 
lems. 

• Develop memories for problem- 
solving information. 

• Develop domain-specific knowl- 
edge . 4 



In other words, experts act as if they have 
access to theory. It should be noted that 
this can be demonstrated as either explicit 
or implicit knowledge on the part of a 
teacher. Cut when a person becomes a 
trainer, the demands of the task require 
that the knowledge be made explicit. 



hindrance to the implementation of prac- 
tice. There are good reasons for this. One 
is that the theories have nqt been thought 
out or adequately articulated in terms of 
foreign language learning. Another is tha t 
teachers generally have too limited a view 
of what it means to be an expert. None- 
theless, the conceptual power and the cre- 
ative freedom that a command of th eory 
provides a practitioner are of sufficient 
value to merit intensive attention toward 
integrating theory and practice in the con- 
duct of teaching. 



3 Training enables teachers to act 
as molders of lifelong language 
learning careers in the LCTLs. 
Trai nin g is concerned with formal 
instruction and the teacher’s role in in- 
struction. Teaching is constrained by the 
needs of the learner, and those needs ex- 
tend beyond the formal learning environ- 
ment. Trai nin g brings this realization to 
the teachers. 

Training prepares the teacher to 
interpret culture as learner performance. 
Because culture is the ultimate frame for 
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all foreign language learning, the presen- logically divergent from the hngmshc ex- 
tation of culture and the relation of cul- pectations of the learner. Structural com- 
ture to meaning and language are in the plenties can be isolated, and divergent and 
background of all training activities. Cul- complex orthographies can be found. But 
ture as a means of constructing collective more importantly, the cultures that sub- 
and individual realities is closely related tend these languages are at a far remove 
to theories of meaning and memory. What from Western tradition and, thus, do not 
any cultural or linguistic behavior means share important perceptions provided by 
and how much of it is retained in any given the learners culture, 
memory is strongly influenced, if not de- This difficulty has been demon- 

termined, by a particular culture. strated in a practical way by the rnstitu- 

Tn the presentation of practice, the tions that teach the most foreign lan- 
roleofculture is conveyed in terms of vari- guages the most often and, more to the 
ous C2 discourses: the ways of talking point, that keep the most extensive records 
about achievement culture, informational on the amount of t he Foreign Ser- 
culture, and behavioral culture, 5 institutional re- v £ ce institute and 
interculture and classroom cultures, re- sources that go the Defense Lan- 
vealed culture, ignored culture, and sup- into the various guage Institute 
pressed culture, for example. In the imple- languages. As have ran k e d lan- 
mentation of practice, tr ainin g attends to part of their man- i n to four lev - 

the learning environment is a cultural con- agementofthein- ^ 0 y? difficulty for 
struct— that is, the teacher as the creator struction of vari- achieving specified 
of a classroom culture that permits learn- ous languages, j ^ V eU of proficiency 
ers to socialize progressively according to the Foreign Ser- their American 
C2 standards. Within the classroom cuil- vice £nstitute^ and students. 
ture that is highly informed by C2, the the Defense Lan- 

teacher identifies appropriate C2 behav- guage Institute have ranked languages 
iors and creates simulations of those be- into four levels of difficulty for achieving 
haviors to familiarize the learners with specified levels of proficiency by their 
incidents of C2 behavior. American students. These rankings as- 

Our day-to-day experiences are suf- sume a proportional relationship between 
ficient to demonstrate that learning to the amount of institutional resources that 
function in any culture, including one’s go into the instruction of a language and 
native culture, is a continually evolving the difficulty of learning and instructing 
process. Therefore, the concept of a life- that language. The vast majority of less 

long career ofleaming to function in C2 is commonly taught languages constitutes 

not difficult for the trainer to establish, the higher levels of difficulty m these 
However, training has to provide the groupings, whereas the most commonly 
teacher with a rationale for emphasizing taught languages are found m the ranks 
culture in this way. Among all the foreign of the least difficult. 

languages taught in our institutions, the Although these practical consider- 

LCTLs are the easiest languages for which ations should not be stressed to the point 
to supply that rationale. Because most that they discourage both teachers and 
LCTLs are not related to the commonly learners, there is no way to avoid the mat- 
taught foreign languages, they are typo- ter of difficulty permanently. The issue o 
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difficulty is best addressed in the learn- 
ing and teaching of LCTLs by taking into 
account what we know about the learning 
process and achieving the goals of instruc- 
tion, and thereby structuring learning in 
a way that encourages and facilitates life- 
long learning. 

Training analyzes the learning pro- 
cess in terms of the roles of institutions 
and the people involved in delivering the 
instruction. The fundamental under- 
standing about institutions is that learn- 
ing to function in 

C2 extends far be- gaming attends to 
yond the capaci- the differences be- 
tiesofanyinstitu- leamer-man- 

tion to deliver suf- aged and teac her- 
firient formal in- mana Sed course- 
struction. " The 

consequences of this are. that responsible 
institutions must prepare individuals to 
learn on their own; that is, to become ulti- 
mately managers of their own instruction. 
Training attends to the differences be- 
tween learner-managed and teacher-man- 
aged coursework and self- man aged learn- 
ing outside formal instruction. The teach- 
ers’ responsibilities require that they be 
trained to prepare for that transition by 
providing both the opportunities for ac- 
quiring skills and the materials for acquir- 
ing them. 

Despite the crucial role of institu- 
tions, success in the study of LCTLs de- 
pends on the individuals involved. Suc- 
cessful learners come to manage their own 
careers with the help of teachers and ma- 
terials. Successful teachers come to man- 
age their own careers with the assistance 
of training and research. Successful train- 
ers provide the theoretical, practical, and 
material resources that support the envi- 
ronments wherein learners and teachers 
can succeed. 



4 Training provides teachers 
with the means to use the 
theory and practice of language 
learning and teaching. 

The first concern of any program of 
training should be whether or not the ben- 
efits of that training can and will be real- 
ised in specific learning environments 
within specific institutions. Teachers who 
find their training to be significant and 
potentially transformational but who fi- 
nally decide that their tr aini ng cannot be 
applied within their home schools have 
been inadequately trained. This means 
that the training must include the theory 
and practice of delivering instruction 
within institutions. Therefore, tr ainin g 
will include theories as they pertain to 
institutionalized education. Practice per- 
tains to surveying institutions and inter- 
preting the results to identify specific lo- 
cal conditions. * Once such conditions are 
known, then the implementation of prac- 
tice attends to developing curriculum by 
adapting to the local conditions. After the 
curriculum has been designed and imple- 
mented, a follow-up program of surveys 
that reports to the training component as 
well as the teachers involved in the spe- 
cific curriculum would contribute to an 
ongoing development of our understand- 
ing of how our institutions are meeting our 
perceived needs. 

5 Training provides teachers 
with the means to assess the 
performance of learners and 
programs. 

The implication here is that a train- 
ing program will provide specific instruc- 
tion in setting and stating the long- and 
short-term goals of a course of instruction 
and in devising assessment instruments 
that can be readily interpreted in terms of 
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those goals. Interpreting and reporting the training component. Traini n g and as- 
about assessment serve both formative sessment address the motivational needs 
and summative functions, which benefit of the learners while supporting the main- 
the learner, the teacher, the program of tenance of standards in a particular course 
language instruction, and, ultimately if and in a particular program of language 
the system of reporting is fully amplified, instruction. . 



ADAPTATIONS TO LOCAL CONDITIONS 

The conditions for learning a less and nonacademic institutions, external 
commonly taught language in a program and internal reviews are co mm only con- 
of formal instruction- — the goal, ass um p- ducted, and new personnel routinely set 
tions, and implications that we have been about to discover the resources of an in- 
discussing — form the foundation for a pro- stitution. What is proposed here is a sys- 
gram of courses that compose an ideal cur- tematic procedure that is designed to be 
riculum and the plan for learner parti ci- more diagnostic than it is remedial. This 
patio n in that progr am — that is, the syl- procedure would entail the creation of a 
labus. Sta ting the two-tiered survey instrument: a general 

conditions for an toting ideal co tax- surve y 0 f a local language teaching capac- 

ideal program is le ity, and a survey of an actual language- 

' itself of passing - y lf the uLeaL P r °' specific program. The general survey . 
•interest, but it & ram con e could come out of organizations such as 
provides no possi- a °P/f oca the National Council of Organizations of 

bility for improve- Less Commonly Taught Languages, and 

ment. Every progr am is implemented in the language-specific surveys from the 
some particular locality that is character- various organizations represented in the 
ized by the strengths and we akn esses of Council. The general survey would gen- 
available institutional and human re- erate data on the language or languages 
sources. Stating ideal conditions is valu- being taught, including who is teaching, 
able only if the ideal program can be who is learning, and how much of the 
adapted to local conditions. The steps to- learning occurs within formal instruction 
ward achieving this adaptation include and under what conditions. It is the issue 
procedures for discovering the local re- of conditions that provides the most criti- 
sources, relating that information to the cal data. These conditions will essentially 
conditions for learning a less commonly be discovered by determining to what ex- 
taught language, stating the local condi- . tent the previously mentioned implica- 
tions as. factors for planning and imple- tions for learners, teachers, and trainers 
meriting a curriculum, and designing a can be realized locally, 
curriculum based on the best possible set Such data would then be referenced 

of options. to the entire set of conditions for LCTL 

Language teaching institutions are learning to see how to evaluate how suc- 
not unfamiliar with the practice of deter- cessfully the learning process can incor- 
mining local conditions. In both academic porate the five basic assumptions that 
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underlie LCTL learning, after which we 
could state local conditions as factors in 
realizing the conditions for learning a less 
commonly taught language. One could 
postulate a series of “if-then” statements 
such as “If this local constraint exists, then 
the following options constr ain and priori- 
tize language learning and language 
teaching.” Once various constraints and 
options are made apparent, it will be pos- 
sible to develop a curricul um and a sylla- 
bus that utilize the best available set of 
local options. 

A readily available survey instru- 



ment for assessing local conditions, such 
as that discussed above, would most prob- 
ably be used to conduct a program evalua- 
tion. However, it would also be available 
for institutions to determine the extent of 
their capacity to teach less commonly 
taught languages and, thus, could help to 
avoid failures by clearly indicating 
whether am institution has the capacity to 
implement this kind of instruction success- 
fully. This prophylactic function cam ap- 
ply to the LCTL field im general as well as 
to the specific language instruction fields. 



CONCLUSION: 

THE IMPACT OF COLLECTIVE WISDOM 
ON INDIVIDUAL PRACTITIONERS 

The task force from whose delibera- ment on the goal, assumptions, and prin- 
tions this document was created consisted ciples of instruction in the LCTLs, we can- 
of nineteen academics "who have been ac- not claim anything remarkable with re- 
tive and influential in the teaching of eight spect to their content. What we will claim 
languages or groups of languages in the is that a thoughtful and thorough imple- 
United States. Even though no single per- mentation of these components would re- 
son would claim to have generated all of suit in an approach to LCTL instruction 
the ideas presented here, in the course of that is truly remarkable, and indeed revo- 
the deliberations the members of the task lutionary. 
force generally agreed on the five princi- . 
pal considerations and the conditions for 
learning less commonly taught languages. 

At the present time, there is no institu- 
tion whose language programs meet all of 
these conditions and considerations, much 
less reflect all the implications for learn- 
ers, teachers, and training of teachers. 

Thus, we have a situation in which indi- 
viduals agree on the components of a vi- 
sion of second language learning but do 
not implement it as a whole. This discrep- 
ancy between what we know and what we 
do is a promising area for productive re- 
search and action. 

Particularly given the core of agree- 
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ENDNOTES 
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Hammerly 1982, pp. 214, 513ff.: Sperber and Wilson 1988, pp. 1-60. 

As reflected in the following table from the Foreign Service Institute, taken from 
Walker 1989, p. 24. 

O'Malley and Chamot 1990, p. 149. 

O'Malley and Chamot 1990, p. 179, after Anderson 1985. 

Hammerly 1982, p. 513. 

Walker 1989, p. 24. 
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